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in his first essay. We could wish that he had 
made clear the meaning of "pre-" in "Pre- 
millenarianism." While of less general interest 
than the other studies, the paper on theological 
education is one of the most valuable of the 
nine. Dr. Anderson affirms that the supreme 
purpose of vocational study for the modern 
minister must be to prepare him to discharge the 
primitive and permanent function defined as " to 
seek and to save that which was lost." By this 
he means "not alone the gracious work begun 
by the Spirit in the new birth and in conversion, 
but that work carried on until the believer is 
transformed into the image of Christ." Dr. 
Anderson insists that the curriculum shall be 
planned and the instruction given in theological 
schools to this end. He takes positive ground 
against the giving of "Sociology and pedagogy 
.... a place in the curricula of our theological 
schools. It is true," he adds, "that these 
studies are full of valuable suggestions to any- 
one who toils for the good of his fellow-men, but 
there is nothing in them which distinctively 
belongs to theological training." We cannot 
consent in this judgment or believe that the 
study of sociology and religious education should 
be confined to the college or to the arts courses 
of the university. Social conditions are too 
essential to the process of "saving" the lost to 
allow them to be made accidental to the minis- 
ter's training. Religious education is so vital to 
a true ministry that courses on this subject 
belong in the curriculum of the theological 
school. This volume is of sufficient value to 
deserve an index. 



The Church in the City. By Frederick DeLand 
Leete. New York: Abingdon Press. Pp. 
317. $1.00. 

This is another volume in the "Constructive 
Church Series," from the hand of Bishop Leete, 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, whose 
practical studies in evangelism and men's organi- 
zations in the church are already well known. 
Evidently much of the material has been used in 
public addresses. We are conscious of the plat- 
form style; for example, "Laymen cannot do 
without preachers and pastors, and they cannot 
do without you " (p. 39), where the direct address 
is obvious. We wish that the great problem 
might have been handled with more specific 
and scientific care and with less rhetoric and 
generalization. We feel this in such sentences 
as the following: "Light, heat, and actinism are 
all needed in city pulpits, but none of these in a 
vacuum. The great city preachers have been 
men of moving [sic] — Chalmers, Guthrie, Whyte. 
.... It was their life, and they breathed 
lightnings and thundered, but not with mere 
noise. God gave them a word, and they served 
it warm — not lukewarm, to be rejected. They 
orbed themselves and fused God into it." 
Now this is rhetoric and Bishop Leete is mak- 



ing a speech, not conducting a careful study 
of the city-church problem; incidentally, also 
words are not pancakes. Chap, vii is a study 
of "Family and Neighborhood Churches" that 
is marked by discrimination and valuable sug- 
gestion. A good word for the automobile which 
we have not heard before is spoken on p. 129. 
Another valuable chapter is "The Trend toward 
Institutionalism." Bishop Leete does real, con- 
structive work in this particular study, and 
points out the peril of the institutional tendency 
unless it shall be directed and controlled in the 
right way. The concluding chapter, "The 
City Redeemed," is a noble vision. The bibliog- 
raphy is disappointing for its slipshod work; 
for example, " City, The Foursquare, Magazine, 
Chicago City Society, Methodist Episcopal 
Church." If it was worth doing at all it should 
have been done right and thoroughly. The 
index is excellent. 

The subject must receive a less rhetorical 
and more scientific treatment than this before we 
have an adequate book. 



Rising Churches in Non-Christian Lands. By 

Arthur J. Brown. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement, 1915. Pp. 236. 

$0.60. 

Mr. Brown's lectures are full of practical 
suggestions for ministers interested in mission 
work. He describes in a graphic manner the 
temptations, difficulties, and victories of native 
Christians in foreign lands, and corrects a 
number of errors prevalent among us concerning 
the nature of the support we ought to give to it. 
Mr. Brown does not favor indiscriminate gifts 
to mission workers. There are cases where good 
Christian people have done a great deal of harm 
to the cause of the Kingdom of God by sending 
money to — or even educating — certain men 
who pretend to be keen on preaching the gospel 
to their own people. The best manner in which 
to help mission work is to work through the 
"specialist," namely, the Board of Missions. 
Native churches desire autonomy and should 
receive it as soon as possible. The Christianity 
that we take to them should not be American or 
English or German but adapted to their ideals. 
Our sectarian differences should not be empha- 
sized. These are not new ideas, but Mr. Brown 
tells them very well and his illustrations are 
quite appropriate. The volume is adorned 
with a number of excellent photographs. 



The Limitations of Science. By Louis Trench- 
ard More. New York: Holt & Co., 1915. 
Pp. 268. $1.50. 

This is an unusually suggestive book. Pro- 
fessor More makes the distinction, which is 
often overlooked, between the actually verified 
results of scientific observation and the specula- 
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tive hypotheses which, in the nature of the case, 
cannot be empirically verified. He points 
out that science is in danger of losing its reputa- 
tion for exact truthfulness if it indulges in specu- 
lation without properly guarding itself. "The 
day may come when a new war will arise between 
science and religion on the issue that the deduc- 
tions of science are too metaphysical to be of 
value." While Professor More is interested 
solely in the technical problem of a critical 
definition of the task and the limitations of 
science, he more than once indicates that there 
is need of something different from natural 
science if we are to do justice to the total terri- 
tory of human experience. " There are, in addi- 
tion to material forces, others of an essentially 
different kind which may be called, for lack of 
a better name, spiritual powers." These 
cannot be reduced to the formulas of natural 



Personalism and the Problems of Philosophy. 
An Appreciation of the Work of Borden 
Parker Bowne. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1015. 
Pp. 207. $1.00. 

The late Professor Bowne was one of the 
most influential of American teachers of phi- 
losophy. In this little book one of his pupils 
attempts to tell us some of the elements which 
made Bowne's philosophy so valuable. Bowne 
combined a keen critical method with a prac- 
tical faith in personalistic theism. He thus 



gave more direct support to the Christian con- 
ception of God than any other American 
philosopher of prominence. There was a prac- 
tical sense of sympathy with the thoughts and 
aspirations of ordinary men which kept him 
from rising into unintelligible abstractions. 
Mr. Flewelling has attempted to compare 
various aspects of Bowne's philosophy with the 
positions of other philosophers so as to bring 
out the excellences of his master. His dis- 
cussion is illuminating, although it presupposes 
considerable familiarity with current philosophy. 



Ewiges Leben, by Dr. Reinhold Seeberg (A. 
Deichert, Leipzig, 1915), is a message inspired 
by the Great War — a message of hope in eternal 
life over against the terrible onslaughts of 
death. Death is not the end: there remains 
the kernal of our own self, distinct from con- 
sciousness. Dr. Seeberg's book is modern and 
evangelical; it does not try to define what we 
shall know only after this life. It is good 
reading. 

Kirche, Volk und Stoat, by Konrad Meyer 
(A. Deichert, Leipzig, 1915), is also a child of the 
War; it takes up the problem, interesting from 
a German point of view of the connection 
between church and state. We learn there that 
in six years the evangelical church lost in Berlin 
from forty to forty-five thousand members who 
officially declared themselves agnostics and 
that there were at least fifty thousand modern 
heathen in Berlin. 



